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THE ART AMATEUR. 



cially) with figure designs in relief gilded and silvered 
in various tones. And no less meritorious are his 
frieze and ceiling at the house of Mr. A. Ionides at 
Holland Park, and his frieze in mosaic in the Arab 
Hall of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 

In 1877 the Grosvenor Gallery was founded by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, its avowed object being to bring be- 
fore the public the works of artists hitherto but little 
exhibited, or never seen at the Royal 
Academy — such as E. Burne-Jones, 
W. B. Richmond, Alphonse Legros, and 
the subject of our s-ketch, who showed 
that year a large work, " The Renais- 
sance of Venus," afterward seen at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878. This was fol- 
lowed by " The Fate of Persephone," 
"The Sirens" (1879), "Truth and the 
Traveller" (1880), " Europa" (1881). 
Last year he sent to the Grosvenor the 
charming allegorical painting, an out- 
line drawing of which he has made for 
our first page. The theme is derived 
from the following verses in the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam : 

* 4 Would but some winged angel, ere too late, 
Arrest the yet unopened roll of Fate, 
And make the stern recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate ! 

** Ah love ! could you and I with him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits — and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart's desire 1" 

This year Mr. Crane exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery his painting '* Diana 
and Endymion," a slight sketch of which 
is given herewith. But his most im- 
portant work this year, and perhaps the finest work of 
the kind that he has executed, is the painted frieze 
illustrating Longfellow's poem, " The Skeleton in 
Armor," which he has recently completed for the 
dining-room in the Newport mansion of Miss Cathe- 
rine Wolfe. How admirably he has caught the spirit 
of the romance of the old Newport tower may be 
judged by the spirited drawings given in the supple- 
ment to the present number of The Art Amateur, 
which Mr. Crane has 
kindly made for us 
from photographs 
taken from the paint- 
ing. The frieze is his 
first commission, we 
' believe, executed for 
an American. If he 
should make up his 
mind to visit this 
country, as he informs 
us that he hopes to do 
soon, no one who has 
had the privilege of 
seeing this admirable 
decorative work will 
believe that it will be 
Mr. Walter Crane's 
last commission in 
this country. 



every way than the plate. The ground is laid and 
smoked in the same way as the hard etching ground, 
taking care that nothing touches it after it is done till 
the paper is laid on it. The paper must have been 
first wetted, and then spread cautiously on the ground, 
the edges being turned over and pasted down to the 
back of the plate ; in a few hours the paper will be 
dry and stretched quite smooth. Resting your hand 
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on the bridge, take a pencil and draw your subject on 
the paper exactly as you wish it to be, pressing 
strongly for the darker touches, and more lightly for 
the delicate parts. Use a softer or harder pencil 
according as you find the ground more or less soft, 
which will depend on the heat of the weather or the 
room you work in, but remember always that the 
softer the ground the softer should be the pencil. 
When the drawing is finished lift up the .paper care- 
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II. 

Etching on soft 
ground, a process for- 
merly much employed 
to imitate chalk or 
pencil drawings — now 
for that purpose en- 
tirely superseded by 
lithography — is still 
employed occasional- 
ly as an auxiliary to 

etching when certain surfaces are to be represented. 
Soft ground for winter use is made by adding one part 
of lard to three parts of common etching ground, but 
for warm weather less lard is required. The process 
is described as follows in H. R. Robertson's useful 
little handbook, "The Art of Etching," noticed in 
the October number of this magazine : " Draw the 
outline of your subject faintly on a piece of thin paper 
having a grain, which must be at least an inch larger 
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fully from the plate, and wherever you have touched 
with the pencil the ground will stick to the paper, 
leaving the copper more or less exposed. "The plate 
is then bitten in in the ordinary, way, but if re-biting 
should be required the hard etching ground is to be 
used. If the etching has been successfully done, a 
printed proof will be exactly the same as the drawing 
made by the soft etching ground sticking to the under 
side of the paper, which is indeed itself a proof how 



far you have succeeded. The paper used may have 
a coarse or fine grain, or papers of different grain 
may be used in the same design ; smooth paper gives 
no result whatever." 

Etching from nature on a plate while it is in the 
bath was the invention of Seymour Haden. '* The 
advantages of the process," Mr. Robertson explains, 
"are that unbroken gradation is obtained in the 
depth of the lines, and that the trouble 
of repeated stoppings-out is avoided. 
It was considered by many that this 
clever method was to inaugurate a new 
era in the art, and that it would be 
gradually adopted by all. It has really 
been tried by very many etchers, but 
adopted by few. The fact is that the 
gain of innumerable gradations in the 
depth of the lines is rather of an imag- 
inary nature ; it being found that half a 
dozen stoppings-out will, if done with 
judgment, give as much gradation as is 
appreciable in the printing. The depth 
of a line is not always in proportion to 
the time of its exposure to the acid, and 
the effect of gradation of tone is due to 
many causes of which depth of line is 
only one. One objection to the process 
is that it admits of no alteration or cor- 
rection while the plate is in progress, 
the result inevitably being that many 
plates done in this way turn out utter 
failures. The horizontal position of the 
plate, and a slight difficulty in seeing 
where the point of the needle is, are'found 
in practice not such insignificant matters 
as they may appear. Mr. Haden's own etchings are 
distinguished rather for vigor than for much gradation 
in the biting, and to judge by the result, one would 
not suppose that many of them are etched in the bath. 
Mr. Hamerton has called attention to an essential 
point to be noted as regards the calculation of time 
if this process is used. It is that * while the plate is 
in the bath the differences are always lessening. For 
example, a line laid at the very beginning and a line 

laid an hour after- 
ward are, when the 
plate has been an 
hour and a half in the 
bath, of very different 
value, but as the plate 
remains longer and 
longer in the bath 
they are constantly 
approaching in value. 
This has to be con- 
tinually taken into ac- 
count, and it adds to 
the difficulty of the 
process." 

To carry out , Mr. 
Haden's plan, our 
author points out that 
"it is necessary to 
have a thick drawing- 
board made with a 
well in it, which must 
be thoroughly pro- 
tected by repeated 
paintings with Bruns- 
wick black. This 
drawing-board is to 
be fitted with a three- 
legged stand similar 
to jthose used for pho- 
tographic cameras, to 
enable it to be kept 
horizontal under all 
circumstances. A flat 
piece of wood laid 
across the well is used 
as a rest for the hand and to avoid contact with the 
acid. Without actually working in the bath it is pos- 
sible to avail one's self of that part of the metho'd 
which obviates stopping-out. To do this the work 
with the needle is divided into separate stages, com- 
mencing with the darkest parts of the subject. These 
darkest lines are etched and bitten in for a sixth of 
the whole time contemplated. Then the set of lines 
next in depth is etched, and the plate being again 
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put into the acid both sets of lines get now bitten in. 
This process is repeated till at last thefaintest lines 
have had one-sixth of the whole immersion which the 
deepest lines have had, and the biting in is com- 
pleted." 

A simple way of availing one's self of' the other 
advantage in Mr. Haden's method — namely, the 
simultaneous etching and biting in of the subject from 
nature — is, Mr. Robertson explains, to bite in the lines 
by painting on the etching with a brush charged with 
a very strong mordant— for instance, nitrous acid 
nearly pure. A sponge with water is used to check 
the biting in at any moment. In this method the 
darkest lines are generally done first, though there is 
nothing to prevent the etcher modifying v his work as 
he proceeds, and even adding at the last very dark 
lines where no work had hitherto been done at all. 

Very lucid are the writer's remarks 
on "natural " and " artificial" print- 
ing, terms which somehow are more 
talked about by amateurs than under- 
stood. We quote : " Artificial print- 
ing consists, firstly, in leaving a tint 
of ink on part of the plate, instead of 
cleaning it thoroughly ; and, second- 
ly, in the process called * retrous- 
sage.' After the plate has been inked 
and wiped clean, it is gone over with 
a piece of very soft muslin, and a cer- 
tain amount of ink is thus brought 
up out of the lines, which gives in 
printing a soft tint round each line. 
The whole effect is thus enriched and 
softened, and the hard wiriness so 
often complained of in etchings is 
neutralized. ' ' The frontispiece of the 
book — a simple little landscape by 
the author— is printed with retrous- 
sage so that it may be compared by 
the student with the natural printing 
of the plate in its first state. In the 
same practical way the first state is 
printed on cold White paper for com- 
parison with the creamy tone of the 
finished etching. 

That Mr. Robertson does not at- 
tach much importance to hard-and- 
fast theories about what is "legiti- 
mate" or "illegitimate" in etching, 
is evident from his useful chapter on 
"labor-saving devices," which our 
readers will thank us for giving 
nearly in full. He say3 : 

" The large number of lines re- 
quired to be drawn by the needle- 
point in shading any considerable- 
space have suggested various devices 
to get over the ground more quickly. 
First among these is the idea of put- 
ting two or more needles beside each 
other in one handle, and so laying 
parallel strokes at the same time. 
When a broad line is required, two 
needles thus put together will some- 
times do it better than anything else, - 
and in a dark background to a head 
an arrangement of five or six needles 
will certainly save time, and may be 
so used in conjunction with the free 
work of a single point, as not to be 
objectionable. It is chiefly in very 
large plates that this arrangement of needles has 
been found useful, as, for instance, in Mr. Macbeth' s 
etching after Mason's ' Harvest Moon,' where it will 
be observed that much of the background and all of 
the sky has been done in this manner. 

The next hint on the subject is that the etcher 
may frequently make use of the foul biting that hap- 
pens accidentally. Foul biting is the expression used 
when the acid has found its way through the ground 
and made a tint, composed of dark spots and stains, 
upon the surface of the plate. One's first feeling is 
sure to be disgust at an accident which costs much 
time to repair, and is apt to spoil the freshness of the 
work. The scraper and burnisher are employed 
either to remove the foul biting altogether, or to give 
the necessary gradations, in case any of it is to be 
purposely left. The etcher having at some time made 
good use of this accidental foul biting, will naturally 



be led to do something of the sort deliberately, when 
he thinks that parts of an etching might be improved 
by it. The best mode is to heat a clean plate and to 
squeeze out some etching ground upon it, and then 
with the dabber to carefully transfer to the plate to be 
operated upon just so much of the ground as will 
partly coat the copper. This leaves a granulated 
appearance caused by the texture of the dabber. The 
plate is not to be heated again after the ground is 
laid, and those parts not to be bitten must be well 
covered with stopping-out varnish. 

Another plan by which the texture of silk may be 
similarly employed is as follows : Ground the plate 
with soft etching ground, then place a piece of silk 
over the plate, pass a rolling-pin over it to make it 
adhere equally all over the surface, then peel it off. 
A tessellated pattern will be left on the plate, the silk 




the tone produced by it suggests that of lithography, 
which indeed owes its grain to the stone being 
roughened with sand, preparatory to being drawn 
upon. 

Aquatint is often used in conjunction with etch- 
ing ; the effect is such as would be produced by add- 
ing washes of Indian ink to a pen-and-ink drawing. 
Flat tints may be added with the roulette, as in mez- 
zotint engraving. 

M. Lalanne mentions the use of flowers of sulphur 
for the purpose of harmonizing or increasing the 
weight of a tint. The sulphur is mixed with oil so as 
to form a paste thick enough to be laid on with a 
brush. By the action of these two substances the 
polish on the plate is destroyed, and the result in 
printing is a fresh and soft tint, which blends agree- 
ably with the work of the needle. Differences in 
v value are easily obtained by allow- 

ing the sulphur to remain on the 
plate for a longer or shorter time. 
This species of biting acts more 
readily in hot weather, a few minutes 
being sufficient to produce a firm 
tint. The corrosions produced in 
this way have quite a dark appear- 
ance on the plate, but they produce 
much lighter tints in printing. If 
the result should not prove satisfac- 
tory, this sulphur tint can be effaced 
with charcoal, as the copper is but 
slightly corroded, or the burnisher 
may be used to reduce any parts 
which are too dark. A very slight 
tint may be obtained by merely de- 
stroying the polish of the plate with 
charcoal ; some writers recommend 
rubbing the plate with charcoal un- 
der water as the best way of clean- 
ing it before laying the ground. 
Rubbing the plate with sandpaper is 
sometimes adopted as a means of im- 
parting a stronger tint than that pro- 
duced with charcoal, but it is apt to 
look dirty unless managed with great 
judgment." 
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having taken off the ground wherever the threads 
pressed upon it ; stop out and bite in as required. In 
some specimens of this method in the illustrations to 
Mr. Archer's book on the ' Antiquities of London,' the 
effect produced is admirable in some of the plates 
where stonework in light or half tone is represented. 

Another process of the same kind is used by M. 
Legros. The ground is laid as for ordinary etching, 
and a piece of sandpaper is placed face downward on 
the plate, which is then passed between the rollers of 
the printing-press with sufficient pressure for the 
grains of sand on the paper to pierce the ground. 
The plate is then proceeded with as before. The 
degree of fineness of the sandpaper employed will, of 
course, regulate the quality of the grain produced on 
the copper. This method of obtaining tone is useful 
for representing night scenes. The drawback to this 
employment of sandpaper is that, when much used, 



FIRST NOTICE. 

If discussions, disputes, and inces- 
sant reclamations be a sign of vitality 
we may conclude that French art is 
in an excellent way, for artists, crit- 
ics, and public never seem to be sat- 
isfied. Forty years ago the members 
of the Institute had control of the an- 
nual Salon, and being, as they were, 
correct classicists, admirers of the 
school of David, they carefully ex- 
cluded from the Salon the works of 
romanticists — Theodore Rousseau, 
Delacroix, Daubigny, Corot, and, 
later, of Courbet. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty that these men, 
who are now regarded as the glories 
of modern French artj'succeeded from 
time to time in forcing their way 
into the Salon. Then by dint of furi- 
ous discussion and perpetual recla- 
mations, the critics and the painters obtained modi- 
fication after modification in the composition of the 
jury of admission, but still the Salon remained under 
the protection and partial control of the State until. 
1880, when after the disastrous failure of the Salon 
arranged by sympathetic groups, an invention of M. 
Turquet, the State abandoned the artists to their own 
resources for the organization of their exhibitions. 

Hence the formation of the Society of French 
Artists, which has had the entire material and 
artistic management of the Salons of 1881, 1882, and 
1883, including the distribution of all medals and 
recompenses except the Prix du Salon and certain 
travelling scholarships which remain in the hands of 
the State. Meanwhile, in order to continue to exercise 
a supreme "protection of the fine arts, the State, at the 
moment of the formation of the new society, announced 
its intention of organizing at intervals, of a certain num* 



